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LETTER OF. TRANSMITTAL 


pKI’ARTMF.NT of Intertor. 

Hr I w Kihvation. 



* - ' WasfiiHfftoit, />. Octob* r 22 , Wit. 

StR: Upon Severn! occasions th<* Bureau of Education has encouraged in- 
vestigations and reports in tlio -field of the social studios in secondary schools. 
In liMti. for example, it published tin* report of Hi** committee on tin* swial 
studies in secondary education appointed by (lie Commission on Reorganization 
t*f Secondary Education of the National Educalifm" Association. This report 
has had a marked effect on the organization of this field of work in the second- 
ary school. I-nter reports made by other organizations anti committees 
have to a very- considerable extent Jiceii modeled on tlm outline of courses 
suggested In that report. There Is therefore an increasing tendency on "the 
part of secondary schools to reorganize their curriculum of social studies in 
i be light of the recommendations contained in these recent re|H»rts, 

The proper development of the social studies in the secondary schools has* 
however, been greatly Impeded by the lack of trained teachers. In order that 
this situation may l»e appreciated, I have asked Prof. Edgar Oawson. of Hunter 
College. New York City, who spent the year lf»20 studying this problem, to 
prepare the accompanying manuscript, which I recommend for publication as a 
bulletin of, the Bureau of Education. 

Respect fully submitted. •, 



• Tlie Secretary ok the Interiob. 
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PREPARATION OF TEACHERS OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
FOR THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Contents.— I. lotroUuotinn. 11. What an* the social studio**? Ill, failure to prepare 
touchers in Hcvomlnry Mohools. IV. Trainina in methods of teach in*. V. The blanket 
certificate. VI. Conclusion*. A|>[H>mlix : A Pointful example of teacher training. 
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i. intuoihction. 

It is no longer necessary to argue the fact that we live in a hew world; It 
is recognized by all *vho have eyt*s to see and minds to understantl. But this 
new world is ns yet unorganized ; it is not rooteil in experience for the average 
* mini; it is still unstable, ami its movements are uncertain. There is none of 
the conlidence which conics from traveling beaten paths and following the 
‘precedents set by the fathers. Many of the very principle* of the new world 
are new, and we need to he habituated to them. 

Education is the process of handing down to the rising generation the wisdom 
a mi experience of the generations that have gone before, pnd of training the 
youth to walk in the paths In which the fathers have walked. In so far as 
these paths have seemed to serve the best purposes best. Now, as mankind 
is hesitatingly turning into new paths here and there, it is all the more neves* 
sary that the most cureful attention be given to the i>oiiita of departure and 
tin* reason for departing from the old ones. If the n<pv ^nerntions are to 
mink about industry, government, and society In general In terms of the uew 
democracy, it is of. the utmost importance that the definitions of this new 
democracy he explained to the growing youth with all the Care and thorough- 
ness of which we-are capable. ■ • 

However new the principles to be taught, the need of teaching the bases of 
Hie society lif which one lives certainly not new.- It. lias been recognized by 
‘•very seeing limn since history b^gnn to he recorded. Aristotle says: 

But ofriill things which I have mentioned t lint which most contributes to the 
jiertnnnence of constitutions is the adaptation of education to the form of gov- 
ernment, and yet in our day Mils principle is miversally neglected* The best 
laws, though sanctioned by every citizen of the State, will be of no avail unless 
1 lie ’young are trained by habit and education in the spirit of the constitution; 

One might very well think it is the voice of a twentieth century leader. From* 
the earliest writers to the most recent the demand has been reiterated that 
the youth lie trained in order that the State may be safe; and from the earliest 
times to the most recent the demand has been Ignored. This whs. true, before 
the enormous difficulties which ' democracy brings became so- pressing. How 
much more urgent is ciylc education now ! . ^ * 

Education In citizenship is «so ^universally demanded now that the reader 
will ask why this effort* to prove the obvious. Everyone is saying that the 
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of it tubo found. Tills may $«*em nn unwnrraniedly pessimistic* statement, but 
the render is asked to lx* patient in forming Ids judgment ns to its truth. If 
it is true thut there* <*au be no education where there are no renehers; and if 
it is true that teachers nfe ] arsons wlip are trained for their tasks; then the 
statement is not so pessimistic as it sounds. lint if one concede that is 
.too pessimistic, and if one substitute the statement that th«*r£ is need of l'ar more 
attention to 'the serious task of training. for citizenship, even then the further 
.statement is sufficiently introduced, namely, far greater attention must |>e 
given tp the preparation of those win* are to train for citizenship than is now 
given. ‘ 

President Angell. of Vale University, Was recently quoted as saying to a 
division of the National rivk* Federation: 

The most cotuiadling needs ofAmerinin education at the present moment are, 
first, increasing provision for teacher ttaiiting, both quantitatively and qualita- 
tively., • • * The first thing is to set up in the schools and colleges tint 

machinery for the proper training of tear laus. And this equipment must* be 
accompanied by a change iu the common public attitude toward the profession 
of teaching. ■ 

This is a tine and true statement, and since it comes from the head of a ggoat 
university which until very recently had given little attention to this important 
matter, it is particularly encouraging. 

It is not the purpose of tills paper to ratline a system of training for teachers 
of the social studies. Its purpose is to call attention to theTuniii outstanding 
defects of the present system with sufficient definiteness to strengthen the 
demand that concrete changes be made in the present educational practice. 

Mr. Gladstone once said that anyone in the House of Commons may become^ 
popular by demanding economy, but let some one demand some particular 
economy if ho wishes to feel the hand of cliasliseiuotit, and that promptly. 
So is he who advocates educational efficiency in general terms generously 
approved. It is decidedly unusual in our universities for definite steps to be 
token Jointly by the departments of economics, government, history, sociology, 
and the school of education, to work out n program of teacher training for the 
social studies. Nevertheless, it is only from the great universities that leader*, 
ship \\( tlds matter may rightly be expected. 

Tlie argument of this paper is simple and elementary. It does not presume to 
outline courses of study. It accepts the course of study which is already bucket I 
by the support of the lending students of the problems involved 'In the making 
of curricula. The tusks of these, students are already difficult enough, made 
so in part by the fact that siieciallsts fail, to recognize that all the various 
academic interests can not make separate count- jot study ami impose them 
u|mhi the schools, AH that the paper hopes to do is to play the, part of the 
sunglass and to collect such rays of knowledge as we have aipl direct them with 
some concentrated force- on one small sj*»t, This spot is the question: Why arc. 
the it nicer nit ten hot training teachers of the social studies for the secoiufpry 
school* t 

First is taken up the question, Wipit are the social studies? So long as it is 
assumed that history is .all of the social studies the elements of thq others -will 
l»e neglected as they are now*. After an effort at definition of these studies as it 
is formulated in educational practice, the present; neglect to present the subject 
matter of these studies to prospective teachers is reviewed. Then follows an 
examination of training . in the methods of teaching. -Finally, some space is 
glveji to one grave defect in the practice of the school administrators— the grantr 
ing of wliat are called blanket certificates, which certify to little or nothing. 
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• * * 

Sotno conclusions *re appended, and a brief statement Is offered os a concrete 
% illustration of u if ell -developed system of teacher training. 

II. WHAT ARE THE SOCIAL STUDIES I 4 

It is necessary . to undertake a delinition of the term social studies as It is 
"applied in secondary education, if tli is discussion of the training of the 
temdier is to be usefully definite. An able teacher o| history In a larg^clty 
hii:h ftehool Was recently asked if lie did not think mory time sliould be found 
for tlio social studies in the high schools of his city. His reply was, *• I dotft 
see how we can hud it without leaving out some of the history and I am op. 
posed to reducing tile amount of history offcr^J.”His yror is no duusuai one. 
'I he <*.\prt*ssion " history ihul the social studies ” lS?^»vonimon as to be almost tlie 
usual tiling where discussion In this Held is populur rntfter than sclent I Ho. 
in fact the impression is common among professors and teachers of history 
that the oilier social studies are making an effort to crowd history out of 
its rightful heritage. ^ ' v ■ 

'Hie term civics, when used to designate one social study, is a source of much 
confusion and indetiuiteness. At oW moment one hears of “civics, economics, 
iiud history * ; at the next some one uses the term- civics as If it Included not 
only the elements of government, economics, and sociology, hut also a good deal 
of ethics, psychology, and other subjects as well. There s«»em to be such things 
as "economic eivjcs." “vocational civics.’- and ** community civics.” This 
apparent confusion contradiction of ideas among the advocates of the teaching 
«*f civics is one of tin* reasons why the teachers of history stand «ni the defensive 
against any surrender of timevto the apostles of “s«»cial science ." * A teacher 
not long ago said. M I have lA*n exerting every ounce of Iniluence I have to 
sc are tl»o requirement of" vncwonul civics frqm all first-year pupils In the city 
system.” • When asked some detuiled questions he said, substantially,’ “ No; we 
have no satisfactory textbooks^ teachers, or methods of instruction. but if we 
si n rr requiring thy subject these will come.” The history teacher objects to 
this order of procedure. *> * 

It Is no part of tlie purpose of this .paper to discuss the comimrative impor- 
tance of history and civics or economic* or any other of the subjects which 
arc included in the social studies. Pnssiblv the best exposition of the term 

^ civics is to lie found I 11 Bureau of *Kd oration Bulletin. 1915. No. 23. Whfct is 

* needed for the present discussion is such a delimitation of the content ofyrfie 
/ social studies as will make it possible to consider tlie preparation In suityjet 

i%tter to he given a teacher in this field. Such a delimitation requires that 
a liositiuu be taken oh the question. Is history one of the social studies? It 
further requires a recognition of the fact that the elements of economics. gov- 
ernment., and sociology* are included* under the term sycia Studies. -If it be 
true that tlie social studies consist of the elements of economics, government, 
history, and sociology, then the practice of training teachers for the secondary 
schools in history alone, or economies alone, or government alone* i.s as wrong 

* as it would be to train them In j|pometry alone, or algebrp alone, or trigonometry 
nlon'o, neglecting the other branches of secondary school uiuther aties. 

How shall one. determine the meaning oT jftis. educational expression “social 
studies.**? It r 1^rteeessip;y to appeal to usage mid authority.' 

TlieWntional Kduca tlon Associatioy is the piinclpul Orguplzution of Amer- 
ican t&chers and school administrators, and the usage of the National Kduca* 

\ / : - . ^ •••,/ 
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oflon Association Is its nearly authoritative as can l»f|tIiseovered in American 
education. 1 ™ 

In the tie hi of (lie social stndl<*s + thc National Education A<so t *iaiion spmks 
through its Ton mil;* Ion on tlie Reorganization of, Secondary Kihimtion. This; 
commission is subdivided into several committees, one of which hears th$ iitu* 
the Committee on Social Studios In Secondary Ed non riot i. 

£rorn the standpoint of content, how docs ‘the Committee op the- Social 
Studies in Secondary KahienHon deline its Held? The answer to this question 
to he, found hi. the committee's re|mrt >yhtch apja^red ns Burenn of Kdueatioj 
■ 4 Bulletin, lJMfl. No. IX This document was prepare«1 ns a prelindnary report 
for pur|H\ses of wider discussion than could he secured without a fairly detinite 
expression qf the committee** platform. But after live years of' criticism, de- 
structive and constructive, hy individuals and roininiitccs, and after ex peri 
mental teaching bused on the program In various parts «Tf the country, the 
committee tinds no reason for materially Changing its recommendations Tlds 
report of 1010 may therefore he regarded ns more nearly than any other docu- 
ment an expression of the opinion of % thc teachers of the country and of the 
school udnihdsthitofs. 

Is not necessary to go into the details of.tne course of study proposed .by 
the committee of tin* National Kdii< at ion. Association. The vertebra? of the 
course outlined in the report of the committee are the following: 

Junior hlgh-school cycle i years 7-9)-: ‘ 

Eitro|>enn history. 

AuiericimHilstory. / .* ■ 

•Civics. X * 

Senior lijgh -school cycle (years JO-12) : • f 

Kuroitcan Idsiorv. ^ 

American history. f 

Problems of democracy — Economic, political, social. 

It -would appear that history on-uples two; thirds of the course, that "there* 
are four years of history out of the *ix : and that there are two yeys in which . 
the elements of economics, government, and sociology are to he taught. From 
a superllcial reading of the outline, one might suppose that what will In* 
needed Is* u teacher of F.uropean history, one for American history, and a 
third for the remaining 'subjects. But the selection of teachers on the basis 
of sueh n supitosition would defeat, the purposes of the program. The exrves* 
sions European arid - American history, with the other title?, are used for 
pnrimses of descriptive suggestions, because t hey nre the common terms ami 
./because np more satisfactory ones are now available. They must he ex- . 
plnliied to some extent here in order that the errors oC t hose who would keep 
subjects sharply separated nmy lie avoided. 1 ^ 

la the first place each of the three-year cycles is a milt oMnst ruction-. Ir is 
assumed that each is to be required oj every pupil. The Three-year .course may 
be called history, *f»r civics, or problems of democracy. There Is no satisfactory 
expression for it. Thtf hasls of tlie arrangement is the belief thatdhe pupil 
should pursue a study of what civilization Is. historically considered; given an 
opportunity to become acquainted more intimately with civilization as it has 
developed in America; and made acquainted with the organization pf the life in 
which he Is now living. * 

■There nre those, who would depart from what seems to be the chronological 
or the logical arrangement of these cycles; they would begin the studjgnffeodem 
problems first and work backward into the history. For the purposes ofchia 
.dlscusslqn ofthe training pf the teacher .^elr proposal to. not vital, Thissec- 
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ibm is to support the thesis that nil to.iohors of sochd'sttidieK hum ' bo trained 
in 1 ho subject mnt tor of iM^mbniies, ^government. mid history, nt least, if imt of 
-.ori.dopy ami psychology us well. Tin* thesis rests on the fuel Hint each of 
iln *s«* cycles, wlieilier tnupht Id the order pi veil above or not* Is a unit; that 
ii demands fiiiniliurity. on the port of tlio teacher, with the leading principles 
sound social organization; mid that. dliere fore, whatever is done wtili the 
-..riiil studies, tin* lonelier n*a*H’Mye eontrol of those principles. 

Altogether .aside from the fart that In a majority of the high, schools of me 
.oimtry one or two teachers must, do all of the yvnrk in the department of the 
-.M ini studios, and miiM ilierefon* he familiar Xvitli all of them, the very char* 
a«-lor of each of the eoitrses out of wliieli these eyvles Is made up^s snob iliat 
tlio teacher of each of the courses, if tie did 110 other teaching. would be obliged 
to brinir preparation in all of the social studies if he is to do hispwork effectively 
In substantial ion of this ciali#, let each of the course's he briefly* con slderinl. 

liy hui’Mpean history none of the ronmiittees means tin "intensive study. .of 
KurojH* ns 11 separate exercise. Some authors s|H»nk of Hie study of the eivili- 
zation our investors brought to America: some of a study, of modern eivilizu- 
tion and Its l\ick grout id ; others use other expressions:' Imt the hash* Idea is a 
vtudy of the origin am) development # of human industry and society. M uiiglii 
have t*eoti hotter to have called the two courses which Intrndinv the two 
c\c|es ** history.” with no limiting adjective. There arc those, whose opinion 
• an not he ignored; w In* would .all both tin* tirst and second year of each 
.wle ** history.’- Whatever teriij is used for. cither of these < -burses, or for 
,hnth of them. Ilie fad should bo kept dear that prepn ration tij. teneh either of 
/hem N* n.it completed when 11 body of specialized farts in the history of some 
oae i-omitry in some one or more periods has l»een mastered. 

- The general dtnriidcr of the work ha«l in tnlinMby the meiiihers of the 
committee, and of the training in subject matter the coniminn* would e\|>ect 
fca.-liers to huvu. enu best be Illustrated by a «piotntion from what the*re|>ort 
of 1010 has to tjny nlmut the course for the last year of t\ie senior high school: 


Ii N generally agreed that there should be -a ciihuhiuthig nmrse of social 
dudy in the last year • *f tbe high' school, with the j . rpose of giving a more 
■« Min it**.. . (unprohonsiYo. mid di*eper knowledge of some of the vltaf problem* 
v»f serial life, and thus of securing n more intelligent and active citizenship, 
l.iio- tbe preceding courses. it should provide for .the pupils* •* needs of present 
prowt h.” mol should l*e founded upon what has preeeded In the pupils* education, 
e*pccjnll> tliroiipli the subjects of elvlcs and history. 

Uouilicfinp claims for tin* twelfth year. One fm-t stands opt clearly In the 
present stums of the jwelfth^venr problem. namely* the* variety of opinion as to 
the nature of the work that should he offered in this year. Not to mention the 
elnlms of history, the principal claimant* for position are political science 
(government, “advanced civics’*!, economics, mid sodblopy hr some more or 
less practical form. i 

A profitable course could l»e given In any one of these Helds* provided only it 
be adapted to secondufy-sehobl purposes, Three altcrpntives seem to present 
themselves : * * . . 

1 . T** agree upon some one of the thr«»e Helds. 

L*. To snppest a ty|ie uinrw hi each of the three Helds, leavlnp the choice 
¥fptlonnl#w(th the local school. ' ^ 

•I. To recommend a new course involving the principles and materials of all v 
three. Helds, hut adapt***! direct^* to The inniHMlinte needs of secondary 
* education. ■ 7 

The traditional course* hi cIvfNgovernnient are almost as Inadugunte for the 
last as for the Hrst year of the high school. Efforts to ImpfovJTthym havet. 
usually cojisIshmI of only slight modifications of the traditional course or of v 
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mi attempt <*d sinipliiiout ion ««i poiitiml srionoe. Tho results Imvo not mot the 
Heeds of Ilidl-srhtM'I pupils )•«•!* safNlhst 1 lit- demands of tvolioiiiisis and s«t* 
ciu I odists. . - ' 

A Justifiable opinion pr»*\ ails' Him tin* prittriphs of tvoiinuiios are of such 
, fundamental iin|Hirtitfioo that tin y should^ liud u more tfolinito plnoe in lii*jlv. 
tsehool inst notion Hum is msf omury. t'o»ir>Vs in ot onondes aro nefordiiitfly, 
ii|>|K*nrin^ In tin* Idyll school ••iirrhiilums with im Tonsing fit^pniny. T«* n some-* 
wlmt loss tlouroo. iintl Midi own loss uimiiimiiy as to nature* «*f wiucut, tho 
I claims of soi-iolo^y aro heiny pn—srd. A pnutuul «lilf i«*ntt \ i< presented by tin* 

1 rosiilHni; complexity of tin* *oiir<t» of^ study. Tin* mlvtn-ntes nf tmno of tin* 

ntwial sciences ii ro willing i *• yield wholly t«> tin* others ; nor is it JitstiUithlo from 
the stnniljvninf of tin* pupil's education to Ihnii liis instruction to one Held ttf 
aoeinl science t«» the exclusion of ntln rs. *riio most sorious^ ilitlinilty, lumowr. 
Is thlil iioiit* of tho soriid^oioiioos. as dcwlu^cd jpul m unnbed 4 *\ iho s|ieri:di-t*i, 
N adaptml iti.tfit* rts|iiiioinonts ttf -c* oinlai xVlhn iitittii. and all. attempts to fnhipt 
them- to siioh rtspiiroinoiits haw In-oii obstriiotod by tradition. it* in tho -*aso of 
history. 

Is ii not time, in llifsJtohl.il- in history, t * • take np tin* whole proUbm afro’sh. 

• frotnl * \ * from tho impivs-ions of •* the t radii i*Mi;d -ooial sciences*’ ? 

M*he emphasis laid Imre on tho mot ihittrCti'h « *f tin* .‘t-xrnr ewles is one am- 

limioiis ooinso may load **m* tp four Hint the oonti ihntions of some one of tho 
Ktibjt*o!s in- luth'tl in 1 In* j^*oia.r studios will In* ijrtmred *\y may bo in tlnuycr «>f 
Itelm: .tetioiiMl. .Tills dniiyor mu. of'enur-e. bo nwtded only if the toin'linr is 
11111111*11 in .staidinios. yowrnmeitt. hiMory, and s*nm|oyy. wlmtewr'l he tvnrsp of 
sl^ly may In*. Tin* lotiohor win* is trained only in lii-lnricpl iv«enreh wilTnot- 
0 ‘U*h jovonimonf or oooiioinios* to Ids pupils. 

However often tin* word "history” iun.v ho entered in tin* pniurdm. the* 
|oaoln*i* who has st ml it'd only nt will imt yiw Hit* pupil tilt* contriha- 

I Ion wit io|i 'tin* bi-torioalH trained ioaoht*r would yive. our w* atomic ot^uiii/.a- 
Hon will ito norh" , lt**l inevitably unless thoso wljo administer tin* sorjnl stinlit*s 
art* l mi nod in tho universities in wonomics. Tin* fin f should U- omphasi/.ml, 
therefore. t luU thofo is heinu, «>r;mni/.ed for I bo schools a t^nirse of study wldoli 
is not exclusively history or government or t*oonomios. bat all «*f rlioiii together: 
that In most soIuhiIs ildscymrse wltl'v^most oortmnjy bo ndijiiidsfererf and taught 
by ono toaolior. ot#n wry small yroiip nf toaohors : that tb#c oonrst* is tan* n*l I- 
UU***' if wt» wouhl train for oiti/.oiisbip ill ii doiiioornoy : ami that it w'ill bo a 
falluro ami n *listrraoo to our oduontionaj systom tmloss a sorions nffort Is mado 
tt» proparo toaj'bors f«*r it. 

Amoi*L r asstH-iatioU- ttf iiiiivofsity st bolars and dt*pa mm i Htal toaohors iiitor- 
osit*tl in tlio snHid stmlios. m> btnly has wt»rkt*t| moro otmstniotivoly than, has 
flu* Aiaorican Historlotd Assooiatb^Vf 1'ho ro|Mn*ts ttf tin* sovond oomniittt.os 
width lia vo appoarod In ' t 1 m* past fo\v dootnlos liaxo lurjroly. tlotorinimMl ibo 
tlovolopintuit of tin* toa oiling of iiisfory in lla* scvomlaVy solmols, nml Iboro 
has hot mi a n nil vt*ry n*oontl,\ but litllo dnm* with tin* tithoi* s«K;iiiU>iuilios, 
Tho urrnt hotly of ofTootivo t on H tors of tlio spy in I studios in tho high solmols 
n ro history lohohors. and it is from tliom Unit -tho tloiunnd omnos for a furtbor 
dovi*lo[mioiit of tlio toaohin^ of ooummiirs hull govorniuciit. 

Tho most roo*»n< ootninittH* of tho Ainorionn llistorioal AssiH'iation vvork<*tl 

* t 

under tho^-liairmausliip *,*f I'rof. .b*soph Sohafyr. with Knowttoii 

ns sei rotary. Aftor sovond years of study, correspondehcat travel and dis- 
cussion in nil parts of tlio oountry, this oonunittoo i*xprosso<l 1 1 sol f as suhstad^ 
tiall.v In not*ord wfth tlio report of 1010. This doe# nut im*an that th»st» two 
<*oniniltti*OH wore in entire nnord in nil tliolr rtM*oniiut»m In tint is. It <bios not 
mean even that the lUeinhers «»f either of the ronmiitteos are nil in accord in 
all . of the recomineudatious of either cunmifttee. It meaiw merely that the 
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recommendations qf tin* reimrt nf .HUd seem to have larger supjf*rt than any 
other single body of recommendations; mid. that. until some other set of pm- 
|m*v;i|s tvplai'es them* tlifcy may be ttmshlered the standard. • It should- ;I m* kept 
in mind. however* thal while** he imieemcnl is mvay from it program. made 
up exclusively of hist »»r v . (he* recommendations of tin* eoinndtPv of *v\cn ol* the 
American Historical Association are in use probably fu more schools ijinu any 
nthor course of study * * 

III. I’A II. I* HE TO PREPARE TEACHERS IN SCIUECT MATTER. 

In ardor ftft'Tfstvrtidn what is tin* prevailing practitv In Mins.' institutions 
•*f higher learning which undertake' to ^mln teachers for liio secondary s. h.Mtls, 
a questionnaire wa< sont Id* tin* lturenu nf Kducntion to n large mimlnrof 
and universities, With $hc inquiry blanks, the Commissioner of 
Education sont (he following. note : 

Through tin* otVnrts of various agencies n general agreement 11s t«* what work 
s i i iiNmry and tln-siHjtal srtemvs should In* nspilrcd of sYudotits in tlio wsyttidnty 
sHi.niIs has been reached. Hoforo any program (or the teaching of history and 
tlo- '»o.*inl si*ioi,it*s In HM*oiHhir\ s.'hools can actually Im* carried out. however, 
n will l»o necessary for the normal solitmls. «*o||cgcs, and uni vers it it** It* |tm* x 
'id.- adoquato training for tpK»spe«*f|ve teachers of these subjects * • •. 

With Mu- purpose of ohtartdti/' information ront*orntug tho ^hamcteT of the 
tc ii i,o gixnr ti.t- a ppcudtd questionnaire lias lnvn prepared. Will vmi kindlx 
haveij tilled nint returned to tne. ' \ x 

1‘rom tin* roniios revived. 10D of tho fullest and most definite wont selected 
bo* statisii.iil cttumination. Many of those which were discitrdisl V-iinte from 
ih^t it uf ions which nn* frankly doing nothing for tho prospoctivo teacher. ' 

It is no see rot tlmt offootive s**e«>n«larv -school teachers aro trained chiefly 
ia tho rollout's and universities : yet 'tho great mujiirity «xf Hindi institution*" 
are making in* serious otTori to'|terfnrm (ln*!r duix in eqtitrllMi^jmr («• a l»«*ttor 
slate t»f n(Tnfi*s. It fs imt iutemhM to single out tin' colleges for speoial 
* t ritioisin/*as if they were sinners uhovo. tlicfr fellow*- piililh* servants. Imt 
si'< (»qdary-soli«Mil i tojMdiors must lie drawn* chiefly fr*tin among college graduate's ; 

Jf Dor present sn J conditions are to he, changed. the practice of roller's must 
tn many fuses he ehnnutst. What art* those conditions'* 

* Wlau courses in tin* subject matter «*f the s*n* b» studies — eeonondcH. p«n*- 
crniuent. history. soc|oloj:>— do the --tjolleires and universities offer t*» the 
ln*i>|K*ct i't* st*coiidnry school teaolior?' 

More tiian a 'fourth of 'tlu* 100 wdiH*ti*<l replies left this q.uosthm utmfiswert*d. 
Aiming tlnise wliioh did' answer ii there is .so wide a variety t»f repih's that 
to* prtfvnilhm praetici* can be discovered. We- "have no staiitlHriU^iHl prepura 
litqj on wlddi the schoolmen imiy dt*pend. -Otic institution # \hinks tin* ^mts- 
pcct ive , icpcher should tiikt* the nVultir hitriMliietury courses in tMtimmiii s. 
L'overmuent^ mid history? Another says he should include. ,30* units of history 
and 30 units of the other social sAidles in imkMiut; the Vequlrtqueiit. of !‘^0 
units for the bachelor's decree. Five think he should complete foiir years of 
history (presumably tliive hours a Wi*t*k t totaliitk 24 units) nud two years of 
.the other subjects; (12 units). Some say he should take ‘'as inuiii history anti 
government as jmssihle,” Imt fall to mention iH.*»tnomies or soyltdojiy. One thinks 
the candidate’s whole tjme foi; three years sliould be devotetl to training in the 
snliji*ct matter of his’ dd?sen held, but unions the social srudi«*s this fej»ly 
includes psychology, etliics. ttjid titemture. It would lie inH.*ti*ss4o li^ heiy a 
st‘i ies of replies in which fio ngh 4 eim;nt or principle of action is tlisdhveraldtv 
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The colleges and universities were asked what work is required in the sub- 
ject matter of the* social studies from those who are to be; recommended ns 
secondary -school teachers? 1 

About half of the 100 selected replies left, this question blalik. Among those 
which replied, one-thlnl require on In history* At these institutions the require- 
ment varies from C to 30 units. These makt\no uientiou of the other subjects, 

, ‘and offer no explanation of the narrow and s|>eciiilized.ri*quiremeut. Several 
others require a little economics. or government. Two require economics and 
government. 

It is perfectly clear tliqt the college career of prospective teachers of the 
social studies is not directed. Those who are to enter the medical, legal, or - 
engineering profession are fully ml vised as to what they should do; but those 
who are to undertake the teaching prtUfession are left, hi nearly all cases, to 
drift, forward toward a bachelor’s degree electing nl random. on -the .bn 'Ms of 
personal fondness for teachers, tin* reputation of courses ns epsy m* diniciih. 
and the other elements which it is well knovyu determine tin* choice of students- 
who have lio curriculum laid out for them. 

Some quotations from the answers may he useful as statistics to indicate 
the general attitude of the institutions froin which they come. 

A Middle Western .State university says: 

We follow tlie requiVoments of the State examining lu»nr«l-r3 majors of n«rf 
less than, IS semester hours each in three high-school subjects or groups of 
related subjects. However, the scarcity of teachers' makes tills requirement 
purely ideal... In practice we have to throw many requirements to the- winds.' 

A New England university ex|*ects prospective teachers to have completed 
two dr three years in the university, if they are to he recommended by the 
university, but the work to he done in these two or three years is not specifically 
determined, . 

f)ne New England college* for women views with alarm the encroachment of 
civics on history — ancient, medieval, and modern. The person who replies does 
not say that economics ami government should he left out of the secondary 
school program, hut it is evident that she looks ujion history as the social study. 

Another New England college for women, from: which a large number, of 




* In order to est Innate the correctness of Ids opinions that the university should re- 
quire that those who are to he recommended as teachers of the soclul studies should i»c 
prepared In all three elements of. this field, the writer addressed inquiries to school 
superintendents, principals, teiiehers, professors of history, of economies, of govern* 
ment, and of education |n nit parts of the country asking the following question: 

’* Should those who are granted the certificate to teach any of. the social studies, nil 
of which are generally handled In the high school by the same' group of tea.cbera, 
be required to show -that they have studied the elements itt least, of history, economics, 
and government? ” 

At least 0 out of p> replies were unhesitatingly hi the affirmative. Home added that 
sociology or ethics. or social psychology or other subjects should be. added to the list, but 
only a scattering few thought Mint any of the three busk* subjects could safely be ■ 
omitted from the preparation. Some stressed the unfortunate fact that even as it Is 
Jeachcrs can scarcely lie found to work for the salaries offered; hut these, seem to’.lgnore 
‘ the fact that as long as communities are willing to put up with untrained teachers the 
salaries will stay where they are. The only way to raise the price of H commodity Is 
to limit the supply of It, und the best way to limit the supply of teacher? with rt view 
to raising the price of them is to raise the standard of preiairutltm. This will not only 
Increase the demand for larger numbers of trained teachers, hut It will furnish a basis 
for greater respect for the. teaching profession and for all of those who serve In it. 

Rome* replied called attention to the Indubitable fact that to continue to crowd the 
social studies into the school curriculum without providing such training of teachers as 
will make the- teaching in tills .field effective Is almost sure to result in’ discrediting not 
r ' only the soclul studies hut our whole process and .program of education. 

(*•/.*. •* r - .. A, * . < • - . . t . t, • . tt„ 

*'*- v ", kSS j* , 1 ^ 
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graduates go directly into the secondary schools, says: “ There is no normal 
<•<mr.se given uere, and we have no requirements along these Jincs.” 

•*nur requirements are determined by the degree for which the candidate 
oilers himself,” say.? a college for men. “We bav€ no requirements' based on 
what a student may later teach/’ 

“A teacher who is overprepared Mn these subjects makes just a? big a failure 
as one unprepared."* says another. “In tills time of reaction from the war. we 
are in da uger of overstrung these subjects. Of all things in our school 
system to-day, we need sanity/’ # N 

one college requires “a well-balanced course.” Another /htnks a “major 
covering the usutil history in high schools is sufficient.” 

“Our cxfierienoe is that students who take the courses offered by us for the 
iiMial degrees make good teachers of the subjects they have pursued.” 
“Colleges sihiuM not require. They should merely recommend. We would 
Miggcsi two years of history and one of government.” 

Another example of the prevailing practice may be obtained by examining 
ili« i raining in subject inatter'of teachers now iu the school svstern. A survey 
was recently made of the., social studies iu the high schools of one of the 
largest cities in the country. It is reasonable to suppose that the teachers In 
a large city system have •more and better training than the average teacher, 
i lMM-efore tlie fuels winch follow do not present a fair picture of the general 
situation ; an inference from them alone would be. too optimistic. The schools 
oi th<* particular city examined give an exceptional' attention- to the social 
Minlies other than history; and it is, therefore, reasonable to suppose that the 
teachers there would have a larger proportion of training in economies and 
goxcnimcnt t * ,au * n history. Yet in this city system the high-school teachesa 
who administer the social studies report only an average of one. course in 
government In their preparation, ami many of the courses reported were in 
summer school or extension work. In one large school, . out of 9 teachers re- 
potting, only 3. hod included in their preparation, any work In government. 

I he returns show a slightly higher percentage of preparation in economics. 
The 72 teachers rejiorting show an average of one and a half courses In this 
subject, including extension and summer work taken after they began to teach. 
Ihit 13 of flierti report no preparation In either economics or Industrial history. 
All of the teachers, with a few scattering exceptions, report what seems to be 
a sufficient preparation In history viewed quantitatively. 

This condition was unusually favorable. Everyone who has looked into the 
teaching of history as a separate social' study knows that a common practice 
is to assign history classes to persons who are innocent of any pretense of 
preparation in either method or subject matter. The point that needs stressing 
here,jinwever f is the fact that among those who have 'dome respect for prepare - 
tarn and training there is a tendency to consider the study of iiistory a suf- 
fieient preparation for tlie social studies ns n group. - 

* or example, in one of the largest State universities, where a really serious 
effort has been made, to give. prospective teachers adequate preparation, the 
secretary of the department of history was asked to collect some information 
about the courses taken in the college by those who hiul definitely signified 
their intention to teach the soetol studies, particularly ‘history and civics. The 
record cards of 24 candidates were examined. Many of these candidates had 
already done much more work than' is represented by the 120 iipits required 
for the bachelor’s degree. Of these 24 candidates, 6 had studied no economic**, 
government, or sociology ; 8 had studied no government, although they were 
to teach civics; 1 8 ho economic* . All of the c&ndi ites had 
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tlinn 30 units of history, %Mle 21 hod done 1es9 tlinn 10 units of economies. 
Two prospective teachers of history even went so far in their lust two years 
In college as to confine theirwork to 03 units of history and 1 of literature. 

The point of view of the more conservative of the history professors who are 
making a real effort to secure adequate preparation of the teacher of 'history 
in the secondary school is indicated by jhe following reply made by the head 
. of the history department of oiie of thereat Stute universities, when askisl 
a. ffor his opinion as to whetherjuU student sjyho are planning to teach the- soda l 
studies in the schools should-be prepafbd in^economics and government: 

• Vest I think It would be desirable. But* unless the candidate is going to do- 
more than the ordinary four years of work in Ids preparation, he will not have 
time to prepare in economics and government. You see. lie may have to teach 
ancient, medieval, modern, English, and American history'. Hire are live 
fields in which he must he prepared. If he does this well; lie lias no time to 
'study economics and government arid to meet the general needs of ids eurrieu- 
him requirements. *■ 

To the author this position seems wholly untenable. Obviously, few if any 
students are aide or willing to spend more than* four years at college in pivpn. 
ratlon fo$ high-school work. Moreover, fis has been pointed out clearly, the 
usual teacher of history is compelled to teach the other social studies in the 
high-school curriculum. This curriculum to aii Increasing extent is being 
modeled after the recommendations of the National Education Association, 
committee and subsequent committees in substantial agreement with it. The 
obvious eotidhslon’ from this situation Is,' therefore. flint prospective teachers 
of the social studies hi high schools should have a thorough tind Imhineed 
preparation for all of the courses which they will be called on to tench: nml. .- 
furthermore, that the departments of history, jiollticai science, and economics 
in the colleges and universities should unite on a comprehensive. And balanced 
program of studies to lie required of all students who intend to teach the 
social studies in the high schools. . 

0 * * * - 

J IV; TRAINING IN METHODS OK TEACHING. 

One of the outstanding difficulties In the way of preparing effective teachers 
. of the social studies, ns well as of other subjects, is the lack of cooperation 
between those wlm prepare them iu subject matter and those who train them 
, tn methods. Professors of economies, government, and' history do not under- 
stand, and therefore they minimize, the efforts of the members of the depart- 
ment of education. Those . who are developing the science and art of educa- 
tion. in turn, treat with too little respect the scholars who are developing 
hollies of knowledge in the academic fields. Then* are, of course, ninny con- 
spicuous exceptions to tw»th of^Miese generalizations; .and the genera I Izntions 
H are becoming less true liecmtse -the number of exceptions Is increasing. But 
in the dozen leading universities recently visited by an observer the statement 

was frankly mada^that this |fiefe<-qf : 'cooi>erotion' exists and that it weakens 

' rv .*} . . 


the efforts of 

A great many university professors claim, and actually believe, that if a. 
prospective teacher, learns a subject, and then goes into the high school and 
tries diligently to. imitate the teaching under which he has studied, he wil I’ 
bo successful. The present section of this puper Is addressed to such profes- 
sors arid to those sciiool administrators who still undervalue training in the' 
art of teaching. 

It Is often claimed that each teariher must develop his own methods and 
^gXiejtxr^ ;i n , the long run ( true. < It; is; also. .true that every football . 

‘ piayer^^i^mes really effective * must lp^e end .develop/ u ''- 


, method . 

Jl 
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The organization of social studies in the public schools should Ik* in terms of 
the purpose of introducing those studies. Their purpose is to give to our youth 
an awareness of what it .tuemis to live together in organized society, an up- 
predation, of how we do live together. and an understanding of tin* condition* 
priHMMlent to living together well, to the end that our youth may develop those 
Ideals, abilities, and tendencies to act which arc essential to effective par- 
* tiripation In our society. 

The result /T teaching for such purposes can not he tested with much succor.* 
Certainty of'aceomplishnient can be had only through the training of teachers 
who will nfuke a real effort at accomplishment and who may he exi ted. Jo- 
reason of their training, to accomplish what they are seeking. It does not seem 
necessary to go into a detailed exposition of this proposed t ruining. It may he 
siiflieient to refer to the appendix at the end of this pni**r, which deals with the 
present and proposed practice in the iTilvorsit.v'oT California. 

The questionnaire which the Hureaif of Education sent to the higher insti- 
tutions in which teachers are trained fur the sdundary schools re*|Ucsieil in 
formation lieu ring on the trulning of pro*|M*ctiv** teachers in tin* methods of 
tlielr art. Tlie question was asked. “ What courses in mctliods of teaching 
history, government, civics, or citizenship, and elementary economies in. sec- 
ondary schools are offered In your Institution?" The summary of replies which 
follows Is based on the Same selected sei of lnd answers as was used for the 
summary of the conditions hearing on training in subject matter. 

Thirteen Institutions replied tlmt training in method is given Incidentally 
III the courses in general education. 

Twent>vthr**e give a course In the department, of history on tfic teaching of 
• history. In this connection the fact should lie kept in mind Hint the courses 
' here referred to are given by a professor of history truiru.Ml.in traditional ami 
more tSr-'less sf»eoinllzcd history teaching, aud tlmt but little if any attention 
is given in It to the other social studies. 

Five reply that methods are taught by example in the regular lii story 
class**. . 

Twenty reply that* no training in met hods W offered. 

Twelve leave the qm^tion blank. These, with the 20 which reply to the qu***- 
tJon by saying that no courses^are offered, make a total of about one- third 
of the selected institutions whicli offer no f-rnining In methods whatever. 

Amongst lie scattering statements to be fount) among the 100 replies, on<- 
learns that In 3 of the institutions the department, of cdtienf ion gives, a course. 
In methods of teaching histoiv; in 3 such a course is offered in the summer 
session ; and in 3 plans are on foot to expand the efforts to train teachers. In 
each case the course mentioned Is iri the teaching of history alone. One insti- 
tution Bftcaks of n course in the methods of teaching (lie social studies: one 
a course In teaching civics; and one says that a course in methods is o«***;i 
sionally offered, tine says there Is no demand for such a coins**. 

Another question was. “In what department ure the courses in methods 
taught?” Twenty-three Institutions say in the department of hfstory; 5 in 
the department of history and .political science: 25 In the department of edu- 
cation;^ say that there is a, teachers’ course in each. department ; 00 leave the 
question blank ;; and 20 say. that there Is ho such, course. The figures on the 
replies to this question do not exactly correspond with those on .the replies 
to the previous oue.* * • 

Another question was, “ What practice teaching In history, government, ciyLs, 
or citizenship; and elementary economics is required of students who expect 

i »jt ir manifest thill the total Is more than 100, Imt this will- not. surprise those; who 


read the remarkable 

W MK 


kable replies elicited by. quest ionimlrej. , ; , 
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to touch history u I tl»e social sciences in secondary schools?” Thirty-one 
-r tire selected Institntions reply that practice teaching is required. It is 
generally done under the direction of the dejmrtnienf of education, and In 
some of the stronger State universities It Is done in n high school maintained <* 
for the purpose by the university. In these institutions the time Is ilkclv'to 
It. about four or live hours n week for u hnlf year. Brown University has an 
a tiingcmcnt for its studeuls to practice in the public high schools of Providence 
Ine remaining question on methods was. -I* practice teaching done under 
s'i|K*rvislun? If so, under whose siqiervision? *' 

Hi iriy ‘three left this question blank. aTwenfy-eiffbt snr it is done under the 
supervision of I ho department of education, ami in some eases add “ with the 
1,1,1 ,,f tho Principal of the hid, school.” In 5 the practice Is supervised by 
'•epurtnieut of history, and In n by the departments of history and ediicfhon 
\v«rkiuK Jointly. In 5 the head of the department of Idstory In the liijgi school 
ches the suiiervisinn. Tlie remnlmler are indefinite. ,« 

It sliouTfl he kept In niflld-that in nearly every case both the course in methods 
and the practice temblug are in history alone. Civics must take care of Itself 
and economh-s is Ignored. There is scarcely an effort to train the prospective 
teachers in luimlllng the social studies ns a group or a unit iu the Held of 
secondary education. In. at least two large State universities' the practice 
leaching In history and the methods course which precedes the practice is under 

,lir ' rtio " t,f llls,,,r .v teachers who. have no training In either nit 

"!' IM< ' ll "" ll, ' s “ ml • rankly that they know little or nothing about 

cither held of study. Therefore even In the larger cities where teachers of eon. 
sidernlde training in the subject matter of history are employed It is the 
< t'-epiiona teacher wla, bus had iustruction in methods and practice (cachiug 
in any of tin* social studies. * 

. srl,, " ul in « lilr '-' l ‘ city system shows 0 teachers of tlie social studies, 
with uni} i trained In methods. In the same city another school reports 10 
teachers, not one-of whom lias had any training whatever In methods. 



V. THE nUAXKF.T CERTIFICATE. 

A questionnaire was also sent to representative educators in various parts 
«f the country containing the following statements ami questions: 

In Midst of our States it is now cnstonniry to Issue to those who wish to teach 
ie secondary schools it UUinJcct rertifivatc. Under such certificates tea'chern 
ate assigned to the teaching of any subject at the discretion of X prtnrtrti? 
( ons(>«iuentl.v. It often happens that the social studies an* nsslgned ^teachers 
■ slightly, prepared to teach them; and in far more &J2n? teaching Z 

historv " r „ e u ' ,,ple ’ 8 nssi f'. le<1 1,1 teachers who hnve4lcen trained only In 
Ji . . ft' U !? ,,ow Pt-ojx.Herl Ujunmuy quarters that two things Is* done: First 
that those who teach or prepffFb to teach any of the Roclal studies be trained’ 

cates*.?/ : . UIUl h SeCO,l< '’ ,,mt ,h< ’ ,,< ■ hoo, a,l, "*nlstra.tlon Issue certlfl- 
r , | r f, , ? ut ,, . ‘ t ” teach .groups of snhjects rather than to tench at large 
Are blanket certificates issued in your State? i ’ 

Does this practice result iu the hssiiaunent of classes to teachers who nm 
nor trained in the subjects they are requfml to tench? ■ ■ nP * 

. , ” ier<J 11 movement hi your State toward the cert Mention of teachers «ii 
>J«*cts or . RToiips of subjects? How far has it progressed? Do you think it 
1 lYl^ ^oyenient? What are the obstacles in its way ? ' * ' |Ilk 11 

Hhat is your opinion of the desirability of such a niovement? 

♦ .,!!« that specific certification would reduce the supply of teachers' 

temporarily hut the only means of securing proper salaries for teachers Is to 
!u-inu t w«*?. Ubl | l i ,y mt "'•‘Jne'] and|eniclent teachA can not be had without a 
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and lets satisfied with the schools. The salary question has to be fought out- 
mid It might ns well be fought out on a basis of sufficient training as not \ 
wisely organized program of training ami certification will greatlv al/l in 
showing the leaders of public opinion the need of paying enough monev to eet 
real teachers. k . 

The following statements are representative of the replies received to this 
inquiry. It is well within the limits of truth to say that the blanket certificate 
is condemned by the great majority of thoughtful students of education in the 
country. 

iK'an II. D. Sheldon, of the school of education of the University of Oregon 
writes: 

The real solution, In my opinion, would be for the States to grant certificates 
only In the subjects which the candidates are qualified to teach. Instead of gen- 
era! blanket t*ertilieates ( as is now the practiced • ♦ ♦ The argument agah.M 
thisjs: (k'castonally a certain man or woman is highly desirable on the statr 
of the school, ami yet then* nm> Ik* no vacancy which a certificate of the *ort 
I have In mind would enable him or her to fill. That is. it is felt that in smile 
cases personality is more important than grasp of subject matter. I'ersonaiiv 
I consider, this position mistaken, ami I lielieve that we shall never' have a 
thoroughly satisfactory state of afTairs until we do have definite certification 
by subject matter. j**. • 

Dean Sheldon would, .of ooiirse, as^ffiite with certification in subject matter 
certification in methods tis well. 

Asst. Supt. Alien, of Kansas, writes : 

We do grant mostly blanket certificates, which practlft often results in the 
assignment of teachers to subjects in which they are not prepared There is 
only a slight movement here to correct this practice. The chief obstacle to the 
reform is the scarcity of teachers, even with the blanket certificate. The 
salaries must In* materially increased, and the change must be made gradually. 

The Kentucky Stutq.su|»ervisor of high schools writes: 

We are hoping to get away from the blanket certificate system in some 
measure. The blanket certificate results in the assignment of classes to tench-' 
ers who ure not trained in the subject which they are required to teach The 
movement for certification of teachers tu subjects has not progressed very ftiy. 

Commissioner A. It. Meredith, of Connecticut, writes: 

Itlanket certificates are issued In this State, and they result In the assignment 
of classes to teachers who are not f ratified in the' subjects tliev an' required to 
teach. There is a movement here to correct this state of affairs./ 

Arthur J. Jones, professor of secondary education in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, believes the movement to do away with blanket certificates is a wise 
one, but thinks the lack of teachers is the main obstacle In the way, 

H. M. Ivy, State supervisor of secondary schools in Mississippi, says: 

Blanket certificates are Issued in this State. This practice results in the 
assignment of classes to teachers who are not trained In the subiects they are 
required to teach. There is a movement In this State toward a certification 
of teachers by groups of. subjects. A bill warf introduce!] in the legislature of 
.1920 to accomplish this, but It was lost in the Senate by failure to. act. It is tf 
wise movement, and I hope we shall be able to secure the necessary, legislation " 
in 1922. 

Asst. Supt, Eaton, of Utah, says that blanks certificates are issued In that 
State, but that superintendents' and principals do not assign teachers to work 
for which they are not specially qualified. On the other hand, Dean Bennlbn, of 
the school of education In the University of Utah, writes : 

Concerning blanket certificates, I have found that the issuance of these 
certificates often results In assigning hlgh-selwl teachers to work for which 
ft e y are poorly qualified; Thns far the State board has made 'no. move toward 
wrrectihg thls diffi(?9Uy. although I ^am hopeful that they will do , something,, 
about It in tbt>V“ ^ r> j£ ‘ ' ‘ ‘ ■ 
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CHy Supt. Corson .of Newark. N. J., any. that blanket certificates are not 
fonora lv ssu,,. In Nw Jersey, h.it (lint the Issuing of them results tempo- 
rnr il,v in the assignment of teachers ,o subject* In which they are nut prepared. 

ieachlwf 10 ” S th#t tralnln,f ,s nm fhe on,y p,on "‘n« required for sneeeAsftji 

1 Stmldard professor of secondary education In the University of South' 
nrollna. states that the blanket <>ertincnte, with Its nnfortnnate consequences, 

iJminTtelt'^ ,".h ! ,,Mt therP ,a an «W»nl«rt movement to 

~~ “ **■ ■ *» «• *» «*■«» - 

I II. King professor of eduentlon In the University of Alnhnmn. writes thnt 
n ' 1,nkPt ">«* frequently result's In classes being 

Immlled without training. He thinks the movement to eliminate them should 
but DOtl,ln « ls Wne 'l°n p In Alabama lteeause of the scarcity of 

Iludelson, of the department of education In the University of 
•. 7 , ,? r ! a ' " r,,os fwrwft, «yto about the same effect as doe*. Prof. King. 

C. L. Robertson. State high-school inspector in North Dakota, says: 

lthtnket certillcntes are issued in this State permitting college geminates 

1 1 V ' 'iV semester hours of professional tr«lnln;Mo teneh nnv 

■■'r ; *. *• 1’<*ehera In the small high who. 3* haSf. to K 

utility iiion. The f«M*t thnt wo have so monv smqll high school* in tho <*#.,** 
nc.v aeconnt for the fact that no definite steps htt e ken toward ti e 
certification of teachers in subjects or groups of subjects. 

• Uity Supt. R. K. Rawlins. Plerte, 8. Pa k.. .answers “yes” to tile* first two 
questions, and adds Hint the State department uses Its influence to have school 

0 "■ als guard il,I P weak point He thinks that n movement to eliminate the 
blanket certificate a desirable one. tint thnt It will. take tjme and general educa- 
tion to make it effective. Nothing has-been done there thus far. 

It. H. Jordan, of the department of education In Dartmouth College, ls doubt- 
ful about the desirability of doing away with the blanket certificate, because 
he fears thnt It. might result. In the very small high schools, in the social studies 
being neglected, since teachers would not lie prepared for them 
The office of the commissioner of education In Rhode. Island enlls attention 
.» the greatly Increased expense which might result from placing *he ccrtlflcn- 
n**n of teachers on a new hasR ; 

state supt. T. E. Johnson, of Michigan, declares : 

... °" r . S ! nt< ', ,ss " e / 1 a b,!,nli,-t ''crtlficate, and I favor this, because I nm'not dedr- 
<lZ f n nV l n * ^/^ificqUon situntion mlxed up more than irn&hM* 
i I.p if Sl,| n nt 4 ° n< on ^ R ‘"P** principals are thoroughly alive to 

iirLf ? 8 ni ^ °t T hov V* Drojterly trained teachers for their work, and I think our 
pr« sent plan is working out in an entirely satisfactory number. Our salary 
»mr!vi e i 1 *’ °V « whole » Probably better than any other State In the Union 

Cor ca?th!a to 7 rr * ah ' ,,ft ,n **•* properiy *>■* 

L. V. Kooa. professor of secondary education, University of* Minnesota, says: 

,,/vS r( 1 T?’ 0,lr contentions concerning certification of high-school teachers 
mi < ’ all 'P ni ^ n should be mude for more extended preparation in* 

ni«wl ®Pd hot for the social studies only; • * *■ .whrit we 

°^ wWe Btu h °* t * 1 * 8 wb °le problem of extent of preparation, 
end of combinations of subjects In which teachers are to be prepared. 

He adds: 

1 have. In combination with Dr. Clifford Woody, of the University ofWanhinir. 

>n, intimated' as much in th«> V 1 V**™**: 
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George IU.TwIss, State high -school inspector and professor of education in ^ 
the Ohio State University, answers “yea" to both of the first questions, and 
adds that there Is no definitely organized movement for the correction of the 
unfortunate condition. The reasons are. he thinks, inertia and Indisposition 
to tamper with the certificate laws and the school code in jpnornl. The' Stale 
department of public instruction is more concerned at present in holding the 
somewhat advanced ground already gained than with making immediate 
advances wljjeh may complicate the situation nnd endanger the whole line. 
“I think It highly design hie that this principle he vigorously argued and 
urged.*! He thinks the efforts of the North Central Association ‘in. this ditvc 
tlon are doing a great deal of good. 

Prof. Paul P. Phillips, of the University of Montana, says: 

We use the system of giving blanket certificates in this Shite It is «e»- 
ernily agreed among the teachers and examining office- that th- svstoin U 
bad but it wms to l»e a. very dillinilt matter to change the law The’pn t .*rlce 
whl *'* SU ' U "l' 1 frtH JT ,M - v n * s,,I,s in Ktvlng classes to leat hers iW “ 

* ^ Unpr ° lM , 1 to the. State snperiu.endent nhom 

£ ,u ‘ "X™'* that It is a serious matter nml expressed in me the 

m^ts^n^nnuarv^ * tmn * ro< n * n,e next s, * ssion <»f the legislature, width 

Prt»f. W. C. Cook, of the department of eduction in the University of South 
Dakota, answers “yes” to both of the first questions, hut savs bo knows of no 
movement to correct the evil. He states: 

J . f, ‘ vor . Hn , r !' . n Schools employing only specifieallv certified 

teachers sliould be separately neemiited or given seme speciul recognition. 

Prof Alexander Inglls, of I Ip rvard University, replies: "There is no question 
that certification should he by subjects." He thinks the main obstacle in the 

way is the fear on the part^of some religious denominations of centruliztsl 
control. . ■ % 

The following incident in one of the lending States of tlie Middle West merely' 
Illustrates a common practice. A young woman prepared herself thoroughly to 
teach English. She then applied to the principal of a high school for a position. 
The principal knew, or could easily have discovered, that she was prepared 
especially for English teaching. She was appointed; found on reaching the 
schooi that there were already abundant teachers for all the English work; and 
•was assigned to the teaching of physiography nnd physiology, neither of which 
subjects she had studied since she left high school, more than four yearn previ- 
ously. It would be unnecessary to illustrate the weil -known practice of assign- 
ing civics and history to teachers prepared In mathematics, Utln, science, or 
any other subject. Any observer in any city can give illustrations of it off- 
hand. Illustrations can be given of persons trained to teach history and civics 
and assigned, for example, to commercial arithmetic, while teachers untrained 
In the social studies are assigned to history and civics In the same school. 

University authorities use such Incidents hs these to excuse their failure to 
urge prospective teachers to prepure themselves thoroughly in groups of sub- 
jects; and their arguments ate difficult to answer. 

VI. CONCLUSIONS. 

The responsibility for effective teaching of the social studies and for tralntng 
in citizenship Is divided between the universities and the school administrators, 

On the universities rests the responsibility for leadership In giving currency 
to. right thinking, and on thq school administrators rests the duty to see that 
persons are not employed to teach subjects for. which they, are not prepared. 




' 
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In the universities useful work is seriously bumpered by the failure of co- 
operation, first, among tin* academic departments, and, second, between tbe 
academic departments ns n group nnd the schools of education 
Sin.-e bigltschool teachers In flic Held of tbe social studies have so Iona been 
catalogued as history teachers, the departments of history are conspicuously 
responsible tor not humanizing their work and admitting the departments of 

economics, government, ufid sociology into iteration with them in the prepura- 

turn of teachers. w ^ 11 

The tendency is for the university professors of history aud government to 
l ‘" sl ! ""T"''- specialization down Into the secondary schools,', making of pros- 
pvtivc teachers of the social studios imitations of university professors— re- 
search workers lit lUstory nnd government. Tlterefore the teacher is 

hkcly to try to reproduce. In th^ high school tin* type of teaching under which 
he has studied in the unJ v e 3 rsiTy. 

It is of tim importance for the university departments of economics, govertt- 
taeiii. history, nnd sociology to unite, under Ute guidance of the experts In 
education, In the formulation of a group course of training in these flel.ls hi 
order that it may be possible for the prospective teaeher to cover a reasonable 
.imoum of tbe various clentcntury or introductory courses In subject matter 
lie universities should fr„uirc. not r.tommeml. that those who are to be 
indorsed us teachers of tbe social stmlles shall have completed this gt|>up 
training before they receive an indorsement. This is done in the preparation 
of persons for other professions, and there is no reason why the teaching' pro- 
fe.sMon should not ha Vo a« respectable treatment. 

it is necessary for some schools of education to reduce the amount of their 
requirement of educational theory m or.ier that It may he brought into due 
iTlation p, tile ..mount of time given to training in subject matter. About 10 
01 1*. per cent of the requiromemts for the bnchelor’s degree seems to be o 
smheient requirement In the theory and practice of teaching, 

„ Th ‘f re,1,,in ‘ QilH i " of 10 or 12 PW °ent. under the Immediate' direction of the 
dcpartnient of «•.!., niriou. sJ.ould be insisted upon in every case before the 
university gives the prospective teacher its indorsement. If the candidate 
posi|H>ncs bis decision to ten.-h, it is bis own fault, and he should he required 
to complete his prepnnttion he fees he is recottn.ten.|e<i as a t ember. 

N ltool administrators should tease to grant meaningless blanket certificate* • 
ami they Should case to assign classes to persons who can not show that they 
are prepared for the work assigned to them. It is better for pupils to fate 
onl,\ such *ork us teachers ijre prepared to teach. 

To make this possible. schM administrators should group the subjects in tbe 
secondary schools with proper respect for their coordination 7n order tlmt t^ 
may not be tempted to assign teachers outside of their certificated preparation 
univd^ t° ,he W, " >< ' 1 ur ‘‘' cr " u '*s | Into about six departments, and If 
sor r r " , ,< ‘® chew these groupings in view. It will not be nectw- 
.«.ry for teachers training I., mathematics ami science to b® assigned left-over 

72^ ST- “* 0,, " r ■'»“ *“ - -«*- 

Demit salaries must, of course, he offered HI persons are to he n nm nmAa.1 •' 
to prepare tliCmselvea fpr the teaching profession. But the best wav of gmstr- 
tag inch salaries is to lay down definite Specifications for those whf.Tl 
employed. The law? of supply and demand will then tend to place salaries 
wiere they should Ik*. So long as teachers are assigned to wort In which they < 

ZZ “ ‘® ° nly r ^' !0 ““ bl »‘ *» W»pwe that school admlaj 

onle* fo an^rT ,n the ^ pleu ‘^higher salaries must be paid th* 
fo nil poMona properly, 

jgj m . a I > - 
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A HOPEFUL EXAMPLE OF TEACHER TRAINING. 


hi of-rTio 


Concreteness may probably be’lvst xiyrn to this discussion of-Ttio training 
of teachers through a dmTipti.m of tli>-prm.*tire nn<l progranxiit one of ti u . 
leading imftltutioii* of higher learning. ^The eonditlona for, the proper training 
•of teachers in the Stale of rnliforniu are excellent. , The State University of 
California is conscious of its responsibilities in this direction and is moving 
along \jlse lines of progress. It Is the most Influential Institution of higher 
. learn| n* ln the stIlte » with the j»osslhle exception of Inland Stanford University 
The State department of edm-atioii is eiidowol \>;|th large towers and is 
headed by n group of olhcinls who are aide, aggresslve/energetle 'and Inspireii 
with high ideals of service. The teachers in the State are | M .id‘sueh satari. s 
as will draw into the school system men and women of real ability, and \\ ill 
encourage them to prepare. themselves thoroughly for their profession. Tin* 
present law is already fairly well matured to insure efllciency. and the people ' 
of the State, as w+U us the personnel of the school system in .general, semn 
really to believe hi public education, * i 

The following .description of teacher training in .that State is iu general a 
description of the 'present practice, though sonic' items are now only in the 
initial stage, and it) one or two cases the projmstiis ore only definitely made, 
not yet authorized. I* urthertnore, there are provisions for some exceptions 
to the law, such as those In favor of experienced teachers from other Stat«v« 
who apply for certificates. - , . . 

Tlie State law requires that candidates for the ton.her’s certificate In sec. 
omlary edneation shall present (1) tlie bachelor's degree from a standard col 
lege requiring four years of high school ami four years of college work; cm a 
year of graduate study in 1 of about .2.1 approved graduate schools, which inmi- 
l>er Includes only universities of m-opiized standing; (3) 15. units of work in 
courses listed In the department of education, consisting In general of the.fol- 
lowing: (o) A unit in school and classroom nmnagenient. ( h ) 4 units in rhe 
actual practice of teaching, <c) alunits In a teacher’s course in the orgaiiiza- 
tlon of the subject matter of the department- in which the candidate expects 
to teach, (d). 2 units of work in tlie purpose and attainable goals of secondary 
education, (a) 5 units selected somewhat. freely in the field of educational 
theory, function, organization, method, alid administration. 

Tlie practice In the .University of California requires the candidate to do 
his practice, teaching In an excellent high school maintained by the university 
and the city of Oakland under the direction and supervision of the department 
of education In the university. In tlie field of the social studies this practice 
teaching is done under the direction of a trained teacher of tlie social studies 
who gives a course in the university in the methods of teaching the social 
stud lea. 
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The Ideal lonu nl which the school of education In the University of Cllfomi. 
Is movln* It that the ile|«rtment of education sh.UI Ik* the nucleus of Jhe eclwj 

T’"' s ‘" 0,ttrsh ‘»’ «•«' *"“**"« >•> ««* a-Icno. of edum- 
' ‘ Aro,,ml ,h,a nuo,ous 18 «WN I" the school of education a bo.lv of 
scholars representing the various fields of art and science. members of the 
(iirious departments of the university, but tntervatod primarily or extensively 
in Ik- Pnmmilott of these arts or sciences tl. rough teaching In the srhooj 
In he field of the social studies, the plan Is for one member of one of the L 
l-nr "lents of c-onmnlcs, govenunem. or history. to offer a curse for ticheta 
m (he Mihject matter of the.so.-l.il studies through which the prospective teacher 
mny .edntnHht.e.1 to the general on. linos. g.Hils, aud philiipb^f .hcTort 
Mthln the detMirtmen, of eduction I. „ teachers curs,- ,1 ihe neth.s. 5 
hmoliing this material In the sch.a.l, The fonucr Is In one sense a WhZfak-5 
Hie lntu»r, n in t<*-hiil<|ue. 

I he |.l.m ... the University of Callfornh. Is to present the subject nmtter of 
th; -sh.l studies to the prospective teacher through cooperation among the 

govern and history, pairing such otheTcnr^ 

ss tlo-s.- departments and the seh.sd of -e.limtl.Hi .hu nt n.lvlsahle In view of uS 
' " m m of the university. The basic prt„clp,o Is that wh« “m£ 

»r woinnn enters the school v>f education. It is nssunied that'll hna offered him. 
>e.f for .ruining In a prvf, j„h, as , h e prospective 
'••uM, Hint ft is the ilut.v of the university to irivo nil th* m.i’i . 

stimulus that It is able to give. ' M ,h ’ * ul,,n " t ' e «nd 

.. "''•''"I' I,,r s "liject-matter courses outlined n| the University of 

n irornin. n„,| Is- followed l„ so fnr as (h« dean of the school of ^S t kS 

vr ,,r ,h ' 

1 «eive units of introductory work, prerequisite to advanced work in the field. 

■ ensls. ng of d m, Its of economics and « of either history or political selenc 
Kii.ht.s-n units of upp«-r division or senior college work. « In hlst.lv 6 In 

■'"« « "• 'science, and r. addltl.n.al units ^leZT bv t£ 

.‘.i.idldnt.- front one of the foregoing suh|*, 9 . ** ** the 

It Is nssnnje.1 that the umdldnte will take additional work In the « M -iai studies 
-.vo, tins minimum. and that his Interest In this profession will dlsrlme hlm 
O tn. ... e in hlsvvork for the haclu-l.tr's degree some stn.ly of group psychology 
tJ.Ies. anfhr.»|trm?gj7 or social Institutions. It is also assumed ihn.ti,«Uh ,^1 
Hmution will direct that the candidate Include In the 30 units of the minimum 
t I, ,.st a course in the history of the United Stales und one In genertd Idstorv 

” r mpnraMv,> * OTernra ent. I* I* further assumed that he will 
t « ie a graduate .flurse based on the principles which underlie the organic”! 
f -n of « proper course for teachers. This means lhat some professor ta Ine of 

:r::rr n inm ^ u ° e hl " , f ° ^ «*«>«•■ •*>*» or the 8t udy 0 J 

J , ** U • *° erasp the meaning of history, is.lltk-ul science and of 
.-conomies as useful fields of thought and research. • * ! of 

'liven such control of subject matter as the foregoing nrenamHon 
msonably certain, let attention be tumetl to the art of S S- E2T 
« e ^ 8«vcn a tithe of bis time to the theory S 

units' a» ttU8 A fl 'f. ye f ” of 8tud T te represented by about 150 units, of which* 15 

£* twoTf ““ <,t r U ° n ° f "* Nation) 

UHngrtl S'£fie« in Unlt Y ,,proa r nt ■ «"*rue I" the tm-thods of ban- 

17 Fau 7r^ ^»t ^ctu.i „ 
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' * ,e " ,K> offors ^ ln,s ‘‘ lf for !“•»«<«* teaching in already more < >r 
lew familiar with (be subject he la t.» tc^eh. Itf 1* required to direct (lie 
writ Of a hlgli -school class for «> hours In the university high school, under 
; «u,H‘rv.s.ou am. Ulr^don. If no, a.™ progress, he U Uken 'ut 

of (he work au<l tohl that the profession of teaching Is not his calling. The 
dlriHtor of practice teaching -Introduces the camli.late through several hours 
of demonstration teaching In the class which the camli.late Is to hamllc 
then turns the pupl|s over to him. Hut since the sclasil Is eomluetml at hast 
-os much lu the Interest of the pupils ns of the cumlhlnte. the touching of the hit. 
ter Is n iunttet of constant cure on the part of ti.e director of practice touching 
The candidates In the sticlnl studios mi>et singly or In groups with the .lire,- 
tor of practice teochlng at regular hours each week for conference.* sthaahi- 
tlon encouragement. an,] correction. At the eml of the |n>rind of prt.oihv 
touching, each cim.lhlnt.^resents a |>a|ier on the ol.J.cts to l«. iiiinTlicd through 
I le teaching of the -social studio* In the secondary schisils, ami the tm-tli-ds 
and device's to lie use>»l. The* cnn.lldatc Is furtlii>r expi-cted to show mime nhlliiv 
to cool K> rate In the democratic orgnnlEatlou of the school. uml to lend the pui.lls 

In the development of cha racier without wing the hand of dlivcilnn to ,v.i 

III too paternalistic u way on the progress. of || partlcipaiion. 

The license to teach-in secondary schm.ls ln"»-Stato of California Is granted 

under the authority of the Stute department of education ..nlv on the - 

niendation of certain edueiithund Institutions wldeli aro delinltely admitted to 

tills Privilege Iteeause of their equipment and atnmliug. Tho'r.v, 

of weaker colleges Is not accepted a ml can not he under the Inw. The reman 
meinlutlpn must he forwarded to the State authorities by the school of edu.n 
tlon of the institution In which the euiididntc has met the requirementx not 
by (lie general ndminlstrathai of the university; ami It Ts within the po A ,. r 
of the school of e<liiention to lidlitenee. In a large degree. the selection of courses 
pursued by tho cnmlidate ns he Is taking his preparation. 

The blanket certificate to teach at large 1 witlioui s|teclllc recoiniuendatlon 
i» not approved hi California. Arrangement*! aro umlor way to organize ih,* 
-school courses of study in groups,' such ns m.slern languages, mathematics, 
science, and so on. This will make it possible for the prjnci|>af to sc I eel 
teachers for groups of subjects. It. makes it possihle for a pros|>ootU'e teacher 
to prepare himself In two groups, such as Kttgllsh ami the social studies, during 
Uls five years In such an institution as the University of California. • 

A number of other Institutions of higher learning are evolving tltelr work 
in lines essentially parallel to tfcose ol California. Imt with greater diillcultv and ‘ 
with leas present hope of ropld progress. They are delay ml in their evolution 

either hy the failure of State departments to cooperate with' by the 

failure of academic dcpartmcnls of attuly to understand tho problem of toucher 
training, or by departments of education which demand an unreasonable pro 
Itortlon of the student's time, or by other Impediments well known to student* 
of educational development \ 


